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straggling streets; and the whole quarter reeked
with crime, and filth, and misery," etc., etc.

There are many similar passages in Dickens.
From them one gets the impression of whole sub-
merged populations whom he regards as being be-
yond the pale. In rather the same way the modern
doctrinaire Socialist contemptuously writes off a
large block of the population as " lumpenprole-
tariat". Dickens also shows less understanding of
criminals than one would expect of him. Although
he is well aware of the social and economic causes
of crime, he often seems to feel that when a man
has once broken the law he has put himself outside
human society. There is a chapter at the end of
David Copperfield in which David visits the prison
where Littimer and Uriah Keep are serving their
sentences. Dickens actually seems to regard the
horrible " model" prisons, against which Charles
Reade dehvered his memorable attack in It is Never
Too Late to Mend, as too humane. He complains
that the food is too good! As soon as he comes up
against crime or the worst depths of poverty, he
shows traces of the " I've always kept myself respec-
table " habit of mind. The attitude of Pip (ob-
viously the attitude of Dickens himself) towards
Magwitch in Great Expectations is extremely interest-
ing. Pip is conscious all along of his ingratitude
towards Joe, but far less so of his ingratitude towards
Magwitch. When he discovers that the person who
has loaded him with benefits for years is actually a
transported convict, he falls into frenzies of disgust.
" The abhorrence in which I held the man, the
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